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INTRODUCTION 


It  is  very  pleasing  to  report  that  the  Atlas 
of  the  Breeding  Birds  of  Arabia  and  the 
Phoenix  have  been  very  well  received  and, 
congratulations  and  encourageient  have  arrived 
from  all  quarters.  I have  also  been  most 
surprised  and  extremely  grateful  for  many 
generous  donations  from  ABBA  contributors  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  project. 

Having  got  the  launch  over  with  and  advice 
sent  to  all  current  Arabian  birdwatchers  and 
ornithologists  that  I can  trace,  the  emphasis 
of  work  during  the  next  twelve  months  will  be 
twofold.  Firstly  to  spread  the  word  about  the 
project  as  widely  as  possible  to  find  all 
those  who  have  records  for  prior  years,  as  well 
as  those  who  might  visit  Arabia  and  have  not 
yet  heard  of  the  scheme.  Secondly  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  find  a major  sponsor  so  that 
the  project  can  expand,  allowing  more  to  be 
done  that  the  present  shoe-string  budget 
permits.  The  most  pressing  need  for  finance 
is  for  the  purchase  of  a computer  to  store  data 
collected  more  efficiently.  (This  is  already 
filling  many  binders,  files  and  record  cards). 
The  present  manual  scheduling  method  is  tedious 
and  also  limits  the  service  that  can  be  given 
to  contributors  and  those  who  will  make  use 
of  the  records  collected.  With  a computer, 
not  only  can  I give  an  instant  print  of,  for 
example,  a provisional  distribution  of  a 
species,  but  contributors  could  be  given  pers- 
onalised prints  of  the  birds  that  can  be 
found  in  their  local  squares.  Perhaps  more 
importantly  they  could  also  be  advised  at  the 
species  that  have  not  yet  been  found  in  their 
local  squares.  There  are  a whole  host  of 
other  things  that  can  be  done  with  a computer 
based  system.  It  would  also  be  extremely 
valuable  if  the  project  had  sponsorship  funds 
to  allocate  for  special  studies,  e.g.  to  fund 
expeditions  to  poorly  known  areas,  or  provide 
grants  to  resident  contributors  to  allow  them 
to  get  to  under-recorded  places.  I have  a few 
ideas  in  mind  for  sponsorship  approaches  but  I 
would  also  be  very  interested  to  have  the  ideas 
of  contributors  and  readers  as  to  organisations, 
companies  or  individuals  who  might  be  recomm- 
ended for  approaches  for  sponsorship. 

REPORTING  PROCEDURES 

Observers  spending  any  amount  of  time  in  an 
area  may  find  that  it  makes  sense  to  reserve 
one  record  sheet  (Form  3)  for  all  the  records 
of  a particular  species  in  the  various  local 
squares.  On  the  other  hand  observers  travel- 
ling around  the  peninsula,  especially  if  spec- 
ifically on  atlas  studies,  may  find  it  conven- 
ient to  open  a separate  sheet  for  each  square 
they  visit.  I found  the  latter  method  the 
best  way  of  scheduling  records  during  a visit 
to  south  west  Saudi  Arabia  in  February  and 
March  this  year.  The  number  of  species  recor- 
ded in  each  square  varied  enormously,  for 
some  of  the  squares  visited  my  atlassing 
opportunity  only  amounted  to  driving  through 
the  square  on  a highway.  Nevertheless  I 


obtained  in  each  a few  presence  records  of 
common  species.  (Codes  XX,  00  and  01).  In 
other  squares  in  which  I spent  two  or  three 
days,  I needed  a second  or  even  third  sheet. 

I found  it  prudent  to  keep  records  in  pencil 
as  I was  continually  updating  the  Breeding 
Evidence  Code  within  a square  and  needing 
to  change  the  date  etc.  Ideally  records  should 
be  entered  in  species  order  as  this  saves 
processing-  time,  but  this  is  not  a slavish  rule 
and  is  not  practicable  in  the  recording  method 
mentioned  above. 

The  report  form  (Form  3)  was  designed  to  be 
used  as  a computer  input  document.  Unfortun- 
ately,or  fortunately  depending  on  your  view 
point,  ornithologists  do  not  think  like  comput- 
ers and  this  has  created  one  or  two  problems 
in  the  way  forms  have  been  completed.  The 
most  common  problem  I have  found  so  far  on  a 
completed  form  is  a desire  to  enter  more  than 
one  date  in  column  5,  or  more  than  one  square 
in  column  3*  I fully  accept  that  this  is  an 
efficient  use  of  the  forms  but,  if  contri- 
butors could  try  and  avoid  this,  it  will  save 
a lot  of  time.  (I  will  gladly  supply  extra 
forms  if  needed) . If  contributors  have  records 
for  more  than  one  date,  or  wish  for  example 
to  show  the  local  breeding  season  or  egg  dates 
etc.  they  should  make  notes  in  column  6 or  on 
the  reverse  of  the  form.  The  date  in  column  5 
should  be  the  most  representative  date  of  the 
observed  activity  in  column  4. 

Nil  Returns  If  a species  is  clearly  expected 
in  a square  but  is  definitely  absent  then  this 
is  most  interesting.  Such  negative  information 
is  very  useful  as  it  helps  to  identify  the 
habitat  needs  of  a species,  it  can  indicate 
range  and  altitude  limits  and  in  some  cases 
can  help  to  show  how  a bird's  distribution  has 
developed.  Island  avifaunas  are  interesting  in 
this  respect  as  they  usually  have  species 
missing  which  are  common  on  the  nearby  mainland. 
It  is  particularly  easy  in  such  cases  to  esta- 
blish absences,  for  example  on  the  Farasan 
Islands  (HB10,  IA10),  this  Spring, House  Sparrow" 
and  Black  Kite  were  surprisingly  absent  from 
an  otherwise  quite  rich  resident  bird  life 
(both  were  common  on  the  mainland  coastal  belt). 
Despite  a search  House  Sparrow  could  not  be 
found  either  on  Jebel  Faifa  inland  (JA11). 

Those  who  get  to  know  a locality  well  are  asked 
to  report  those  birds  they  expect  to  find  in  a 
square  but,  despite  a thorough  search,  fail  to. 


* Scientific  names  of  all  species  in  the  project 
and  their  reference  numbers  are  given  on  Form  2. 
The  names  of  other  species  are  given  in  full. 

To  save  space  localities  mentioned  in  the  text 
are  suffixed  by  the  appropriate  Atlas  square 
reference  and  these  can  be  seen  on  Fig.  3. 
Bibliographic  references  are  kept  to  the  minimum 
and  are  given  in  abreviated  form. 
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CONTRIBUTORS  MEETING  DECEMBER  1985. 

I am  sorry  to  report  that  the  idea  to  hold  a 
get-together  of  ABBA  contributors  over  the  1985/ 
86  New  Year  period  has  proved  to  be  too  diff- 
icult to  arrange,  in  view  of  other  commitments. 
However,  I have  been  very  encouraged  by  the 
response  and  interest  shown  in  a meeting  and 
will  try  and  arrange  another  at  some  other  time. 

++++++++++ 

NEW  BREEDING  SPECIES. 

Since  the  issue  of  Phoenix  1 the  species  shown 
below  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  breeding 
birds  of  Arabia  (Form  2).  A revised  up-dated 
Form  2 will  be  prepared  in  due  course  and  issued 
to  contributors.  Please  note  that  there  are 
a number  of  species  found  in  the  ABBA  area  only 
on  the  island  of  Sokotra  (c.a. TB02),  some  of 
which  are  endemic,  these  birds  are  not  shown 
on  Form  2 but  details  are  available  on  request. 

0147.  Phoenico pterus  ruber  Greater  Flamingo. 

This  species  was  omitted  from  the  original  Form 
2.  It  is  known  to  have  bred  once  on  Bubiyan 
Island  (OA36)  Kuwait  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  (Ticehurst  et  al ; 1926,  J.  Bombay 
Natural  History  Society  31:91-119*  Reports 
have  been  received  that  in  the  Spring  of 
1984  and  1985,  this  bird  attempted  to  build 
mud  nests  and  took  part  in  display  and  court- 
ship near  Dubai  (VA27).  The  nests  were  unfort- 
unately washed  away  by  high  tides.  Attempts 
are  being  made  by  the  Dubai  Natural  History 
Group,  with  the  assistance  of  Sheik  Mohammed 
Maktoum,  to  give  protection  to  these  birds 
and  encourage  any  future  nesting  attempts, 

(C.  Richardson).  This  species  appears  to  be  an 
opportunistic  and  erratic  breeding  species 
throughout  its  extensive  range.  It  could  easily 
breed  in  one  of  the  many  .sheltered  and  undis- 
turbed coastal  bays  of  Arabia  and  even  at 
some  inland  sites.  Evidence  of  any  other 
Arabian  breeding,  or  attempted  breeding,  would 
be  valued.  In  the  last  few  years  unusually 
large  numbers  of  Greater  Flamingo  have  occurred 
in  the  Gulf  States  at  all  seasons.  This  may 
be  a result  of  the  disturbance  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  brought  about  by  the  war,  or  of  the 
associated  severe  oiling  incidents  on  the 
Iranian  coast  forcing  birds  to  the  Arabian  side. 
The  nearest  localities  to  Arabia  where  Greater 
Flamingo  currently  breed  are  north  west  Iran, 
north  west  Sinai  and  the  Rift  Valley  at  East 
Africa.  ( N.B.  The  Lesser  Flamingo,  Phoenico- 
pterus  minor  has  been  observed  in  the  very 
southern  part  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  at  Aden 
(LA02)  where  in  1961  it  was  seen  engaged  in 
courtship  activity  and  building  mud  nests 
(Clarke;  1966.  J.  RAFOS  1:11-19). 

0186  Anas  platvrhvnchns  Mallard. 

Successful  breeding  has  been  confirmed  in  both 
1984  and  1985  in  man  made  marshy  areas  (MB25) 
to  the  south  of  Riyadh,  (R.  Burrough,  S.  Gleve 
and  A.J.  Stagg).  Except  for  old  and  circum- 
stancial  breeding  records  from  Azraq  in  Jordan 
and  lakes  in  the  Nile  Delta,  1250  km  and  more 
to  the  north  west,  this  record  is  far  to  the 
south  of  the  species  regular  breeding  range 
through  Turkey  and  Iran.  These  birds  were 
reported  as  'wild'  but  they  were  likely  to  have 
been  feral  birds.  Mallard  certainly  bred  fer- 
ally  in  Dubai  in  1985  (C.  Richardson).  Any 
further  information  of  these  Riyadh  ducks  and 
any  other  occurrences  of  ferally  breeding  water- 
fowl  would  be  welcomed. 

2007  P yc non ot us  j ocosus  Red-whiskered  Bulbul 
A pair  of  this  species  bred  in  a Dubai  garden 
in  May  1985.  Three  eggs  were  laid  and  one 
young  left  the  nest.  This  juvenile  was 
immediately  seized  by  a canine  resident  and 
expired  shortly  afterwards  (C.  Richardson). 

This  species  has  undoubtedly  been  introduced 
(escaped  cage  bird),  as  it  is  usually  a native 
of  a wide  area  between  India  and  China.  Purists 
might  feel  that  the  best  thing  to  happen  to  such 
a bird  is  for  it  to  get  gobbled  up  by  a dog 


but,  by  any  criteria,  it  must  now  be  regarded 
as  a breeding  species  in  Arabia  and  as  such 
is  included  in  ABBA.  It  is  a distinctive  bird, 
generally  dark  brown  above,  white  below  with  a 
gorget  across  the  breast,  white  cheek  patch, 
crimson  tuft  below  the  eye  and  a pronounced  for- 
ward tilting  crest. 


Fig  1 .The  Greater  Flamingo  once  bred  on  Bubiyan 
Island , Kuwait  and  was  recently  observed  engaged 
in  courtship  .display  and  nest  building  in 
Dubai . 

DYNAMIC  DOVES 

One  objective  of  ABBA  is  to  identify  histor- 
ical range  extensions  and  contractions.  There 
have  been  several  factors  at  work  in  Arabia  this 
century  which  have  profoundly  influenced  the 
distribution  of  individual  bird  species.  The 
tremendous  changes  in  agriculture  and  industry 
as  well  as  urban  development  have  had,  in  the 
last  two  decades,  a direct  effect  on  the  occurr- 
ence of  some  birds.  A number  of  species  are 
now  found  in  the  peninsula  as  breeding  birds 
where  previously  they  only  visited  and  many,  of 
these  have  only  been  able  to  breed  because  of 
the  new  habitats,  especially  ' wetlands '>  provided 
by  man.  Other  species  have  been  brought  to 
the  peninsula  by  man,  found  suitable  habitat 
and  have  established  themselves  as  escapes  and 
exotics.  (See  Phoenix  1:3)  Apart  from  man's 
influence,  both  direct  and  indirect,  species 
may  gradually  or  dramatically  alter  their  range 
by  the  effect  of  some  natural  process  e.g.  clim- 
atic change.  A species  can  also  expand  its 
range  in  a dynamic  way  out  of  all  proportion  to 
any  new  opportunities  presented  to  it. 

Curiously  enough  at  least  three  doves  species 
sep-i  to  be  engaged  in  a dynamic  range  expansion 
in  Arabia  at  the  present  time.  One  species, 
the  Collared  Dove, is  perhaps  the  best  example 
of  a dynamic  range  extension  in  Eurasia  this 
century.  It  has  spread  in  an  extraordinary 
and  dramatic  way  throughout  the  Near  East  to 
Europe  and  westward.  Arabia  has  been  included 
on  the  itinerary  of  this  bird.  It  has  spread 
into  the  Gulf  States  as  far  as  southern  Oman 
and  to  northern  Arabia  and  on  into  Egypt.  Most 
colonisation  has  taken  place  very  recently,  for 
example,  in  1969  in  Bahrain  there  were  only  a 
few  pairs  present  on  the  island,  but  by  1979 
it  had  become  extremely  common  there.  Another 
very  dramatic  range  extension  since  1975  has 
been  the  spread  of  the  Namaqua  Dove  out  of  its 
quarters  in  south  west  Arabia  to  Riyadh  (MB26) 
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Fig  2. Recent  range  extensions  of 
three  doves  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula . 


Hufuf  (PB27),  Dharan  (QA29).  Bahrain,  Dhofar 
Province  Oman  and  even  to  Kuwait.  Some  have 
turned  up  in  Tabuk  (CB33)  but  these  may  have 
entered  Arabia  from  the  direction  of  Akaba , 
Jordan  where  it  has  been  known  for  some  time. 

The  species  seems  to  be  erratic  and  eruptive 
in  its  African  homeland  and  there  is  some  evid- 
ence that  it  has  only  arrived  in  Arabia  within 
the  last  century  or  so.  There  are  also  several 
recent  observations  of  movement  across  the  Red 
Sea  which  rather  suggests  that  the  picture  is 
more  complicated  than  a mere  range  extension  of 
the  Arabian  population.  A third  dove,  the  Palm 
Dove,  also  appears  to  be  'on  the  move'.  A few 
individuals  of  this  bird  seem  to  have  moved  up 
the  Gulf  from  the  UAE  to  Qatar,  Bahrain  and  the 
vicinity  of  Dharan  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  Birds  have  also  come  into  northern 
Arabia  at  Kuwait  and  Tabuk,  apparently  from 
other  populations.  (See  Fig. 2) 

Another  observation  of  interest  is  that,  for 
some  reason,  the  African  Collared  Dove  appears 
to  ha\e  contracted  its  Arabian  range.  It  has 
withdrawn  from  the  latitude  of  Jedda  (FA19) 
and  Mecca  (FB19)  and  is  now  no  longer  found 
north  of  Kunfuda  (HA15).  There  has  not  yet 
been  any  contact  between  it  and  its  Eurasian 
cousin  in  western  Arabia  and  so  interspecific 
competition  seems  not  to  be  the  cause.  Finally 
there  may  be  another  representative  of  the 
Columbidae  on  the  way  - the  African  Olive  Pigeon 
Columba  arquatrix  has  recently  been  seen  on 
Jebel  Suda  (IA13). 

All  records  of  these  doves  are  welcome  but 
observations  outside  of  their  previously  known 
range  would  be  particularly  valuable. 

SITES  OF  INTEREST 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  column  to  present 
details  of  the  best  birdwatching  sites  in  the 
peninsula,  or  a sort  of  'where  to  watch  birds 
in  Arabia. ' The  purpose  is  to  illustrate  the 
spectrum  of  the  avifauna  of  some  typic-al  sites 
in  a variety  of  habitats. 


Jebel  Warjan , Hejaz , Saudi  Arabia  (FA24) 

The  following  notes  are  compiled  from  a visit  to 
this  area  on  28th  February  and  1st  March  1985. 

It  has  only  been  possible  to  reach  this  moun- 
tainous region  without  great  inconvenience 
since  the  recent  construction  of  the  Jubail- 
Yanbu  pipeline  and  its  service  road.  These  cut 
a straight  swathe  through  the  Hejaz  mountains. 
Jebel  Warjan  lies  some  65  km  SSW  of. Medina 
(FB25)  and  can  be  reached  by  turning  west  off 
the  Mecca-Medina  highway  at  the  junction  near 
the.  330  km  marker  from  Mecca  - follow  the  pipe- 
line trace  for  about  33  km.  The  topography  of 
the  area  is  granite  hills  and  mountains  of 
which  Warjan  and  Khalse  are  the  highest. 

These  rise  from  a generally  level  gravel  plain 
at  about  1500m  which  is  served  by  a maze  of 
tracks  between  the  hills.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  square  there  are  basalt  extrusions  and 
shale  outcrops.  The  dominant  natural  vegetation 
is  various  species  of  acacia  and  on  the  mount- 
ainside many  examples  of  the  dramatic  Dragon 
Tree  Dracaena  serrulata  stand  sentinel.  A large 
number  of  these  have  unfortunately  died  in  the 
droughts  of  recent  years.  A sparce  covering  of 
grasses  and  other  ephemeral  plants  were  present 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  having  sprouted  follo- 
wing the  previous  winter  rains.  On  the  plains 
there  were  a number  of  cleared  areas  used  for 
agriculture,  and  here  and  there  a few  fig  and 
olive  trees  and  date  palms  were  husbanded; 
whilst  tamarisk  windbreaks  were  to  be  found 
round  a few  of  the  habitations.  Bands  of  sheep 
and  goats  competed  with  migrant  charcoal  bur- 
ners to  remove  remaining  vegetable  life.  On 
the  summits,  which  rise  to  about  2300m  there  are 
junipers,  but  these  altitudes  could  not  be 
visited  in  the  time  available. 

The  resident  birds  recorded  were  on  the  whole 
typical  of  a middle  altitude,  arid  and  rocky 
environment  in  western  Arabia.  The  commonest 
passerines  were  the  Desert  Lark  (food  carrying), 
White-crowned  Black  Wheatear  (singing  and  dis- 
playing) and  the  Blackstart  which  was  almost 
invariably  in  pairs.  Other  less  common  birds 
were  the  Black-capped  Bulbul,  (food  carrying) 
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Arabian  Warbler,  Arabian  Babbler,  Scrub  Warb- 
ler, Trumpeter  Finch  and  House  Bunting.  A few 
House  Sparrow  were  to  be  found  around  settle- 
ments. About  four  pairs  of  Tristram's  Grackle 
and  several  pairs  of  Fan-tailed  Raven  were 
located  but  only  two  pairs  of  Brown-necked  Raven 
were  seen.  The  only  other  passerines  recorded 
were  a couple  of  Pale  Crag  Martins,  a single 
Great  Grey  Shrike , apparently  of  the  local  race 
and  a sunbird,  seen  only  fleetingly,  which  was 
probably  an  Orange-tufted  Sunbird. 

In  the  adjoining  square  to  the  east  (FB24)  a 
group  of  six  Olive-rumped  Serin  were  seen  in 
acacia  scrub  on  27th  February  and  this  appears 
to  be  a more  than  200km  northward  range  exten- 
sion for  this  endemic  species.  Back  in  FA24 
the  only  common  non-passerine  was  the  Palm  Dove, 
there  were  also  a few  pairs  of  Rock  Dove  and 
Sand  Partridge.  Two  pairs  of  Hoopoe  were  loc- 
ated, one  taking  food  to  a cliff  nest  site. 

Only  a single  Little  Green  Bee-eater  was  seen. 

A noticeable  absentee  was  the  Arabian  Wood- 
pecker, this  was  especially  curious  as  the 
species  had  obviously  been  resident  in  the 
area  previously,  as  there  were  several  old 
nests  holes  in  Dragon  Trees.  A further  strange 
absence  was  that  not  a single  raptorial  bird, 
of  any  description,  was  seen  in  the  two  days 
spent  in  the  region. 

Although  scarce  in  both  species  and  number, 
probably  the  majority  of  winter  visitors  were 
still  present  in  this  part  of  the  Hejaz.  In 
the  two  days  a total  of  some  50  Chiffchaffs 
Fhylloscopus  collybita , 50  Red-tailed  Wheatear 
Oenanthe  xan t h opr ymn a ,( thi s is  much  more 
numerous  than  previous  reports  suggest), 

30  Isabeline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabel 1 ina 
4 Desert  Lesser  Whitethroat  Sylvia  minula 
and  a single  White  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba 
were  seen. 


FEATURE  SPECIES:  THE  BROWN-NECKED  RAVEN 

The  Brown-necked  Raven  is  probably  the  only 
species  that  could  be  recorded  in  every  atlas 
square  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  a bird  equally 
at  home  in  the  bleakest  of  deserts,  on  the 
highest  mountains,  as  well  as  around  towns  and 


on  some  islands.  On  this  basis  perhaps  it, 
instead  of  the  Phoenix,  should  symbolise  the 
birds  of  Arabia  and  be  the  emblem  of  ABBA? 

The  species  is  very  noticeable  and  therefore 
probably  tends  to  get  recorded  more  often  than 
any  other  species,  even  more  frequently  than 
the  House  Sparrow  and  Crested  Lark  (which  do 
not  of  course  occur  throughout  Arabia).  In 
view  of  the  Brown-necked  Raven's  widespread 
distribution  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  show  the 
progress  of  the  ABBA  map  of  this  species 
from  time  to  time,  as  a general  indication  of 
project  progress. 

The  up  to  date  picture  of  Brown-necked  Raven 
records  actually  stored  on  data  sheets  so  far 
is  shown  at  Fig.  3.  The  picture  is  extremely 
biased  at  present  as  it  reflects  mainly  reports 
received  in  1984  and  1985  and  includes  very 
little  material  from  the  literature.  Neverthe- 
less, by  examining  the  squares  where  the  bird 
has  not  yet  been  recorded,  contributors  can 
see  at  a glance  those  squares  that  they  need 
to  give  attention  to.  An  empty  square  probably 
means  the  area  has  not  yet  been  'atlassea'. 

On  the  contrary  a confirmed  breeding  record 
should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  a 
square  does  not  need  further  attention,  as 
there  are  likely  to  be  plenty  of  other  species 
not  yet  recorded  in  the  same  square.  Also, 
duplicate  breeding  records  of  Brown-necked 
Raven  would'  always  be  valued,  as  the  project 
aims  to  collect  a full  picture  of  the  breeding 
activity  and  nidification  of  each  species.  The 
more  records  available  the  more  precise  and 
authoratitive  ABBA  files  will  be. 


DATA  PASSED  ON 

The  records  collected  for  the  ABBA  project  are 
not  intended  to  mature  in  filing  cabinets 
until  such  time  as  'the  Atlas'  can  be  published, 
some  years  hence.  As  a voluntary  project, 
contributed  to  mostly  by  amateurs,  the  records 
are  in  many  respects  'public  property'  and  as 
such  are  available  to  all  those  interested  in 
the  Arabian  avifauna  or  in  individual  species 
occurring  in  the  area.  Although  the  files  are 


Fig  3. 

Brown-necked  Raven 
irecords  to  date. 

• Confirmed  breeding 

• Probably  breeding 

• Other  records 
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nowhere  near  complete  yet,  much  useful  inform- 
tion  is  now  available  on  each  species.  For 
example  those  who  are  writing  up  a particular 
species  can  be  provided  with  draft  maps  and 
information,  on  request. 


Notes  and  records  have  been  passed  on  during 
1985  to  the  Editors  of  Birds  of  the  Western 
Palearctic,  for  Vol  6.  (Warblers  to  Shrikes) 
and  Vol.  7 (Crows  to  Buntings.)  The  former 
is  to  cover  just  over  100  species,  of  which 
some  14  breed  or  have  bred  in  Arabia.  There 
are  a further  12  Arabian  breeding  birds  which 
are  to  appear  in  Vol.  7. 


Ornithological  Society  of  the  Middle  East: 
Annual  General  Meeting. 

The  next  OSME  A.G.M.  is  provisionally  set  for 
Saturday  28th  June  1986,  at  a London  venue  to 
be  announced  later.  On  previous  form  the 
meeting  promises  interesting  talks  and  slide 
shows  from  out  of  the  way  places  and  lively 
discussion  of  the  agenda.  Not  to  be  missed. 

++++++++++ 

SOME  ADVICE  FOR  ATLAS  CONTRIBUTORS  AND  BIRD- 
WATCHERS  IN  ARABIA. 


Notes  and  draft  maps  have  also  been  passed  on 
to  the  following  individuals  for  research 
purposes;  G.  Bundy,  UK'  ( Blacks  tart ) ; S.M.  Good- 
man, USA  (Arabian  Warbler);  Dr.  A.  Harris, 

South  Africa  (Black-headed  Bush  Shrike); 

J.  Palfrey,  Saudi  Arabia  (Black-crowned  Finch 
Lark);  Dr.  J.B.  Platt,  UAE  (falcons)  and 
Dr.  D.  Thomas,  UK  ( sandgrouse ) . 

NEW  BOOKS 

Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  - Vol.  4 (1985) 
Terns  to  Woodpeckers. 

A continuing  saga  of  ornithological  excellence. 
This  work  maintains  its  place  as  the  best,  in 
depth,  reference  source  for  most  of  the 
breeding  species  which  occur  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  but  it  remains  a pity  that  the  series 
definition  for  the  Western  Palearctic  does  not 
include  the  Palearctic  regions  of  Arabia, 
south  of  28°N.  Like  the  other  three  volumes 
the  quality  of  the  illustrations  in  this  volume 
is  extremely  variable,  the  colour  plates  of 
owls  are  unbelievably  find,  the  best  yet.  960 
pages,  price  £60.00. 

ICBP  Technical  Publication  No.  2:  Status  and 
Conservation  of  the  World's  Seabirds  (1984) 

A collection  of  47  regional  papers  on  seabird 
communities  and  breeding  ranges,  covering  most 
of  the  globe.  ABBA  contributors  will  be  most 
interested  in  'Seabirds  breeding  on  the  coast 
and  islands  of  Iran  and  Arabia'  by  M.  Gallagher 
et.  al . pp  421-456.  This  article  schedules  all 
breeding  occurrences  around  Arabian  shores,  of 
some  19  seabird  species.  778  pages  in  all, 
price  £24-90. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 


For  those  who  are  new  to  the  Middle  East  envir- 
onment a few  words  of  caution  are  offered. 

In  Arabia  there  is  sensitivity  to  the  photo- 
graphing of  any  military  establishment  or 
structure,  oil  well,  refinery,  palace  or  mosque 
or  any  scene  which  could  be  used  to  show  a 
country  in  poor  light.  Equal  sensitivity  and 
suspicion,  particularly  in  border  areas,  is 
often  shown  to  those  who  use  binoculars  and 
telescopes  or  merely  carry  cameras.  Newcomers 
are  therefore  advised  to  conduct  their  bird- 
watching activities  with  discretion  and  circum- 
spection. Some  useful  tips  are:- 

- Carry  a letter  in  Arabic,  which  explains 
what  you  are  doing  and  why.  Ideally  this 
should  bear  company  and/or  official  stamps. 
Endeavour  to  get  your  local  police  station 
or  natural  history  group  to  add  their  stamps 
or  endorsements. 

- Carry  a field  guide  or  other  picture  book 
which  will  reinforce  your  claim  to  being 

a birdwatcher.  You  will  find  that  even  the 
most  suspicious  local  inhabitant  will  soon 
provide  a wealth  of  information  once  you 
have  gained  his  confidence.  Ask  him  to 
give  the  Arabic  names  of  birds  nearby  or 
where  certain  birds  can  be  found  and  invar- 
iably you  will  find  him  helpful. 

- Some  country  folk  are  illiterate  and  speak 
nothing  but  Arabic.  The  best  investment, 
therefore,  is  to  learn  what  I term  'get-by' 
Arabic  as  soon  as  possible.  As  well  as 
potentially  helping  you  out  of  trouble  you 
will  also  learn  a lot  more  about  the  birds 
of  the  area  in  a shorter  time. 

Arthur  Stagg. 

++++++++++ 

ORGANISATIONS,  SOCIETIES  AND  GROUPS  CONCERNED 
WITH  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  IN  ARABIA. 


Ornithological  Society  of  the  Middle  East: 
Expedition  to  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic  (North 
Yemen  ~J~) 

OSME  plans  to  mount  its  first  expedition  to 
North  Yemen  during  October  and  November  1985. 

A team  of  13  lead  by  Dr. Mike  Rands  plan  to 
concentrate  their  studies  on  the  Tihama 
(Coastal  lowlands)  area. 

R.A.F,  Ornithological  Society:  Expedition  to 
the  Wahiba  Sands,  Oman 

A multi-discipline  expedition  to  the  little 
known  Wahiba  Sands  area  of  northern  Oman  is 
being  mounted  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
during  the  period  Decemberl985  to  March  1986. 
RAF0S  intends  to  send  a team  to  study  birds  in 
the  area  and  will  participate  as  part  of  the 
overall  expedition.  Both  the  RAF0S  and  OSME 
teams  have  included  ABBA  survey  work  in  their 
expedition  objectives. 

Symposium  on  Mediterranean  Seabirds:  26-30 
March  1986 

Medmaravis , the  Mediterranean  Marine  Bird 
Association  is  organising  its  first  symposium 
at  Alghero,  Sardinia.  There  is  a full  prog- 
ramme of  talks  covering  the  whole  Mediterr- 
anean zone,  local  excursions  are  also  planned. 
Further  details  of  Medmaravis  and  the  sympos- 
ium are  available  from  Xaver  Monbaillin, 

20,  rue  St.  Martin,  75004  Paris,  France. 


There  are  now  quite  a number  of  organisations 
and  groups  concerned  with  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  Arabia.  They  range  from  local  groups  of 
residents,  (in  some  cases  with  no  legal  status 
to  form  a society)  who  hold  talks  and  field 
trips,  to  wholly  funded  government  enterprises 
producing  high  quality  publications  and  under- 
taking significant  conservation  work.  Most 
organisations  are  open  to  all  those  who  are 
interested  and  publish  journals  and  newsletters 
in  English  or  Arabic,  or  both.  Newcomers  to 
Arabia  will  find  local  natural  history  groups 
a good  centre  for  contacting  others  with  similar 
interests,  as  well  as  providing  a wider  dimen- 
sion to  their  social  life.  Unfortunately  not 
all  societies  have  a permanent  address  and  those 
in  the  following  list  where  no  address  is 
shown  should  be  enquired  after  through  the  local 
Ministry  of  Information,  British  Council  office 
or  through  an  embassy.  In  addition  to  the 
local  and  national  groups  there  are  two  inter- 
national societies  which  have  a particular 
interest  in  Arabian  birds  and  these  are  the 
Ornithological  Society  of  the  Middle  East 
(c/o.  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  England), 
and  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  (Horn- 
bill  House,  Shahid  Bhagat  Singh  Road,  Bombay 
400  023  India. 

Kuwait 

Kuwait  can  boast  the  oldest  group  In  continuous 
existence  in  Arabis.  The  Ahmadi  Xatural 
History  and  Field  Studies  Croup  (c/o.  Kuwait  Oil 
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Co.  (KSC),  Ahmadi,  Kuwait)  was  formed  in  1970 
and  publishes  a newsletter  and  occasionally 
books  and  calendars  etc,  and  holds  regular 
meetings.  Official  conservation  and  enviro- 
nment issues  are  handled  by  the  Kuwait  Govern- 
ment's Environmental  Protection  Council. 


Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Saudi  Biological  Society  was  founded  in  1976 
with  the  object  of  promoting  the  study  of  bio- 
logy in  the  widest  sense.  It  publishes  a 
businesslike  journal  Proceedings , newsletters 
and  books  mainly  on  applied  biological  subjects 
and  agriculture.  An  annual  conference  is  held 
concerning  biological  subjects  relevant  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  (Further  details  from  'The  General 
Secretary,  SBS,  College  of  Science,  Univer- 
sity of  Riyadh).  The  Jedda  based  Saudi  Arabian 
Natural  History  Society  founded  1971  is  a very 
active  group  holding,  usually  monthly,  meetings 
and  getting  a journal  out  once  or  twice  a year. 
In  addition  several  large  towns  e.g.  Jedda, 
Riyadh  and  Dharan  have  camping,  exploring  or 
rambling  clubs.  Although  none  of  these  are 
known  to  publish  reports  etc  they  are  a good 
centre  for  contacts  and  local  knowledge.  The 
Government  body  responsible  for  environm- 
ental issues  is  the  Meteorological  and  Enviro- 
nmental Protection  Administration  (P.0.  Box 
1358,  Jedda).  MEPA  publishes  annually  what 
might  rightly  be  claimed  as  the  flagship  of  CO| 
Arabian  zoological  research  - The  Journal  of  (Oi 
the  Fauna  of  Saudi  Arabia.  This  magnificient  Ol 
work  averages  500+  pages  each  issue,  but 
suffers  from  being  expensive  which  perhaps  ? 
results  in  it  being  rather  poorly  known  inte 
nationally.  The  six  volumes  issued  so  far  (O^ 
have  been  biased  to  entomological  subjects  CO\ 
although  there  have  been  a several  excellent 
papers  on  vertebrates,  including  birds.  j 

Bahrain  < 


The  Bahrain  Natural  History  Society  (P.0. 

Box  20338,  Manama,  Bahrain)  represents  the 
highest  density  of  environment  minded  persons 
in  Arabia.  It  holds  regular  meetings  and  field 
trips  and  publishes  newsletters  and  bird  lists 
as  frequently  as  every  other  month,  as  well 
as  a most  attractive  report,  which  appears 
about  every  two  years.  There  was  previously  a 
group  of  birdwatchers  active  in  Bahrain  during 
the  time  British  servicemen  were  stationed  on 
the  island,  this  group  produced  the  Gulf  Bird- 
Watchers  Newsletter , but  it  ceased  its  activ- 
ities in  late  1971. 


Peoples  Democratic  Republic  of  South  Yemen. 

No  local  groups  or  publications  are  known, 
however  it  seems  the  country  has  opened  up  a 
little  to  outsiders  in  recent  years  and  there 
are  even  reports  of  tourists  visiting  the 
country.  Paradoxically,  20  years  ago  the  area 
around  Aden  was  the  best  known,  ornithologi- 
cally,  of  any  part  of  Arabia  but  not  a single 
record  has  come  out  of  the  country  since  1967 
and  the  area  is  now  the  poorest  studied  corner 
of  Arabia.  This  is  a great  pity  as  the  zoo- 
geographical  affinities  of  the  species 
occurring  in  that  country  are  enormously  inter- 
esting. 


PHOTOS  NEEDED  FOR  SAUDI  ARABIAN  MUSEUMS. 

Those  who  have  very  good  quality  slides  of 
Arabian  birds  might  be  interested  in  selling 
them  (reproduction  rights  only  - you  get  your 
pictures  back  and  retain  copyright)  to  the 
exhibition  contractors  for  a series  of  local 
museums  in  Saudi  Arabia.  About  £40.  per  slide 
is  being  offered.  Details  available  on  request 
(Do  not  send  slides). 

CONTRIBUTORS  WANTED. 

Readers  who  have  records  of  Arabian  birds, 
however  old,  and  whether  published  or  not  and 
who  have  not  yet  received  the  instructions  and 
a set  of  record  forms  are  urged  to  make  contact 
Old  records  are  especially  valuable.  It  should 
be  noted  that  although  the  project  concerns 
resident  and  breeding  species  it  is  not  only 
'breeding'  information  that  is  sought,  presence 
and  possible  breeding  information  is  just  as 
valuable . 

DONATIONS  RECEIVED. 

The  following  very  generous  donations  are  grate 
fully  acknowledged:-  J.  Cook,  Rabigh , SA ( £50 ) ; 

D.  Counsell,  UK,  (£2);  C.S.  Driver,  Oman,  (£17); 
M.D.  Gallagher,  Oman,  (£25);  M.  M.  Javeed,  Duba 
(£12);  Prof.  C.W.T.  Pilcher,  Kuwait,  (£30)  and 
A.J.  Stagg,  Riyadh,  SA,  (£25).  (Project  costs 
since  the  issue  of  Phoenix  1,  have  amounted  to 
about  £320.  It  is  hoped  contributors  and 
readers  will  continue  to  provide  generous 
support  to  allow  the  project  to  continue  and 
expand ) . 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  THE  PHOENIX. 


Qatar 

The  Qatar  Natural  History  Society  keeps  a 
rather  low  profile  in  the  international  sense 
but  is  known  to  be  active  locally  and  pub- 
lishes a journal  occasionally. 

United  Arab  Emirates. 

The  Emirates  Natural  History  Group  (Abu  Dhabi) 
has  been  established  since  1977,  it  publishes 
a bulletin  two  or  three  times  a year  and  holds 
field  trips  etc.  Details  from  the  Secretary, 
P.0.  Box  2687,  Abu  Dhabi.  Further  along  the 
coast  at  Dubai  the  Dubai  Natural  History  Group 
is  in  the  process  of  being  formed.  Details 
are  available  from  Dr.  J.  Platt,  Dubai  Wildlife 
Research  Centre,  P.0.  Box  11626,  Dubai. 

Oman 

There  is  no  natural  history  group  or  similar 
organisation  in  Oman,  however  the  rather  hand- 
some Oman  Government  Journal  of  Oman  Studies 
publishes  much  on  environmental  and  natural 
history  subjects.  Details  available  from 
M.D.  Gallagher,  P.0.  Box  668,  Muscat,  Oman. 

Yemen  Arab  Republic 

The  Ornithological  Society  of  North  Yemen  is 
the  newest  group  it  held  its  first  meetings 
and  published  its  first  newsletter  in'1984-85. 
Details  are  available  from  Mrs.  Diana  Perkins, 
P.0.  Box  4399,  Hodeida,  YAR. 


The  Phoenix  is  issued  free  to  all  current  con- 
tributors to  the  ABBA  project  and  is  sent  to 
correspondents  and  benefactors.  A bundle  of 
every  issue  is  also  passed  to  each  society  or 
group  active  in  Arabia.  It  is  available  on 
subscription  for  a single  payment  of  £10  ($16) 
for  the  next  five  issues,  i.e.  numbers  3 to  7. 

( Phoenix  1 is  available  at  £1.)  There  are 
not  yet  enough  subscription  orders  to  make 
this  newsletter  self  financing  and  more  orders 
are  invited.  Those  leaving  Arabia  might  be 
interested  in  placing  an  order  as  the  price 
represents  a small  sum  for  news  of  Arabian 
birds  for  five  years  or  so.  Any  profit  will 
go  towards  ABBA  administrative  costs. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PHOENIX 

Short  articles  relevant  to  the  aims  of  the  ABBA 
project  are  welcomed,  especially  notes  on  the 
avifauna  of  specific  areas  or  studies  conc- 
erning particular  species.  Notices,  requests 
for  information  and  advertisements  of  reports 
etc.,  are  all  free. 

ADDRESS 

All  correspondence  to  the  Atlas  of  the  Breeding 
Birds  of  Arabia  and  The  Phoenix,  should  be  sent 
to  Michael  C.  Jennings,  Moonraker  Cottage, 

1,  Eastcourt,  Burbage,  Wiltshire.  SN8  3AG. 
England . 
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